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FOREWORD 


HE early writings of Elbert Hubbard were not 

at all pretentious, nor at all given over to the 

philosophical trend. The first writing he did was 
probably like that of most other writers—hction. 
Great philosophies, I presume, are only developed 
through living a life filled to the utmost. Experience 1s 
the hot-bed in which philosophy incubates. . 
This little story, which Mr. Hubbard called ‘‘ One 
Day,’’ is the key-note perhaps to the inner nature of 
the man. He had a great sympathetic understanding of 
the human heart. This story pictures the happenings of a 
little home, which might be duplicated in many homes. 
The redeeming quality of the story, it seems to me, 1s 
that it is so very human and easily understood and 
appreciated. 
The story was written about 1892 and first published by 
the Arena Publishing Company of Boston. It never 
was given a wide circulation, but at this time it would 
seem the readers of Elbert Hubbard's later writings 
will appreciate a glimpse of his early efforts. 


Ca. 


MORNING 


Against dull gray of early sky, 
Blushes with joy the Dawn newborn. 
The heavens turn gold apace! 

The east is all aglow! 

And Day is here. 

* * % * ** x 
Alas! If Morning bring but black Unrest, 
Her light serve only to show Sorrow’s face, 
And yester’s gloom. 
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MORNING 


CHAPTER I 


and the morning sun 
} shone in at the kitchen 


ings when there has been 
no rain for weeks. The 
wood fire i in the stove seemed to burn more 
fiercely than it ever did in mid-winter. A long 
table set in the ‘‘other room’’ showed the 
general disorder that would naturally mark 
the battlefield where nine persons with 
healthy appetites had breakfasted. The air 
was thick with the smell of coffee and fried 
ham. 

‘® The men had left for the field, riding on 
the hay-ricks, and had just passed out on the 
road, where the fat, lazy horses scuffed up a 
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cloud of dust that came floating over toward 
the house and in at the windows. 
“Lordy! child, what air you standin’ thar 
starin’ at? Don’t you know it’s Saturday and 
we have all the bakin’ to do—and the milk 
to take care on and the beds to make, and 
here you hain’t teched the breakfast things 
yit.”’ 
elt was a high, shrill, falsetto voice that 
jerked these words out of the back door, in 
the direction of a young girl, who stood for 
an instant with her arms full of wood, watch- 
ing the cloud of dust that followed the hay- 
rick as it climbed the hill. 
@ ‘“ Yes, Mammy, I’m comin’,”’ was the 
answer, but some way the sticks began to 
topple from her arms, and as she stooped to 
pick them up, the yellow hair, such as art 
imitates but childhood alone possesses, fell 
in profusion over the delicate face of this 
twelve-year-old child. She wore shoes with 
thick soles and copper toes, but no stockings, 
and the slender legs were red and scratched 
as if by blackberry briers. 
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@ The sticks were replaced in the bare arms, 
and, with a strength not to be looked for in 
one so slight, the load was carried into the 
kitchen, and fell with a clatter into the wood- 
box behind the stove. 

 ‘* Now clar off that ’ere table and do the 
dishes, and don’t you drag it along all day 
nuther. W’y! you don’t earn your salt, you 
don’t; an’ I wish to goodness, sometimes, 
you had a-died w'en you was a baby. W’y! 
look at you, goin’ on thirteen, an’ slim as a 
clo’es pole. Folks think you don’t get enough 
to eat, I s’pose. But Lord knows I hev 
skimped and skimped, and got along without 
your help, and sent you to skule nigh on four 
months every winter since you was six, and 
now all the thanks I git for my kindness is to 
hev you go off and hide in the high grass in 
the orchard as you done yesterday, and leave 
me to work my finger-nails off—right in 
hayin’-time, too, and then the scarin’ of us to 
death besides. W’y! we thought you had done 
gone and drowned yourself in the crick—got 
the idea from some of those fool books you 


ye 


borrowed over at Doctor Hammond’s— 
Wal’, I’ll show you—I’ll just put down my 
foot and forbid your hevin’ nothin’ to do 
with his gals, that’s wot I'll do. 

8 ‘ Sakes alive! Did I ever! W’y, if you hain’t 
clarin’ off the table afore you put the water 
on fer yer dishes—goin’ to wash ’em in cold 
water, air you; or be you goin’ to put ’em 
away in the buttry without washin’ ’tall, eh?”’ 
‘ The innocent reader will not, fora moment, 
suppose that while this tirade was in prog- 
ress the owner of the shrill falsetto was idle 
or stopping to think what she would say next. 
Scarcely! She was disproving the old idea, 
that two things can not be done at the same 
time; she was making bread and kneading the 
dough with a vim and vengeance, throwing 
her full one hundred and eighty pounds 
avoirdupois on the bread and talking all 
the while. 

‘@ There are good, honest country wives, who 
never work so hard as when they are mad, and 
there are others who work themselves into 
a fury in order that they may dispose of 
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some particularly difficult piece of duty. 
@ The table creaked beneath the deft and 
skilful manipulations of Mrs. Multer, and 
the loaves duly took form and were placed 
side by side in the pans. Then a fork was 
taken up and each loaf was neatly pricked, 
and this excellent housewife turned toward 
the stove, and the dire discovery was made 
that no dishwater was on. 

@ ‘Goin’ to put ’em away in the buttry 
without washin’, be you, eh?’’ As no answer 
came, Mrs. Multer took time to put her head 
into the ‘‘ other room ”’ door. ‘‘ W’y, Lord 
’a massy, if the gal hain’t a cryin’! Now, 
come, don’t sniffle; I didn’t mean to make 
you feel bad. Here—I’ll put the water on 
myself. But there’s so much to do in hayin’- 
time, you know, and the new preacher is 
comin’ to-night to stay over Sunday, an’ 
we want things to be put to rights, you know, 
and look decent. There now, don’t cry, run 
to the spring and get this bucket full of 
water.” 

© The girl took the heavy wooden bucket, 


and, drawing the back of her hand first 
across one eye and then the other, started 
nimbly for the spring-house. Mrs. Multer 
turned back into the kitchen and, opening 
the oven door with the help of her check- 
apron, muttered to herself: ‘‘The queerest 
mortal—that gal is. W’y! she sniffles if you 
just look at her.”’ 

The Multers had sold their little stump 
farm in Ohio, ten years previous to the time 
when our tale begins. Moving to Illinois, ina 
prairie-schooner, they had bought ‘“‘as fine 
an eighty as lays out o’ doors,” as Mr. 
Thomas Multer oft expressed it. This 
‘eighty ”’ was virgin soil four feet deep. Over 
it grew the wild prairie-grass, that bowed in 
the breeze, and might make one think of the 
waves of the sea, but the Multers had never 
seen the sea, and they did not want to. An 
ex-sailor man, whose farm adjoined the 
Multers’, used to tell them of the wonders of 
the deep, and after Jack had spun the yarn 
to a certain length, Mrs. Multer would snap 
it off by asking, ‘‘ Wot’s the good of it nohow? 


’Tain’t good to drink; you can’t ever cook 
with it; and you yourself have told us 
that clo’es washed in it would n’t dry in six 
months.’’ On one such occasion, as Mrs. 
Multer flounced out of the room, Jack re- 
moved his pipe, and in a grieved voice said 
confidentially to Mr. Multer, pointing after 
Mrs. M with the stem of his pipe, ‘‘ Her 
is a fine leddy, but like all of her sect, mighty 
ticklish under sail. They don’t mind the 
helm, see! She allus reminds me of squint- 
eyed Sal, that I knowed in the Bowery. 
Why! wunst’’— 

@ But Mr. Multer did not care to listen to 
the story about the lady with the defective 
eyesight, of whom he had already heard much, 
so he came to his good wife’s rescue with, 
“Ves, Jack, she’s a good’un. She zs a good’un 
even if I do say it myself. There were two other 
fellers wanted her and wanted her bad. One 
of ’em was a preacher-chap, and t’ other was a 
widower with a fine farm, six kids, and over 
a hundred head of stock; but, by Jiminy, 
Jack, when I axed her one Sunday night if she 


wanted to git married to a chap that looked 
like me, who had only a team and a fine crop 
of freckles, she up and said she did n’t care if 
she did. She was a fine healthy heifer as you 
ever seed, not near as fat as she is now, but 
my! she was purty, and she is yet. W’y she 
can do more work than any woman in Deer 
Creek Township, so help me, b’ gosh!”’ 

@ Mrs. Multer was the jewel in the crown of 
Mr. Multer; more properly speaking, she 
was the crown itself. She had come from a 
better family than he, and often reminded 
him of it. She had a goodly smattering of 
‘“edicashun’’ and could read, write and 
cipher. When Mr. Multer had letters to 
write, Mary Ann Multer did the business. 
When there were legal documents tosign, Mrs. 
Multer always affixed the words, ‘‘ Thomas 
Multer, Esq.,’’ in a cramped, careful hand, 
unless some one was present who demanded 
that Thomas should make his mark. She it 
was who had selected the farm, and it was 
by her influence and endeavors that the 
‘eighty ’’ had now grown to “‘a hundred 


and sixty,’ and that negotiations were pend- 
ing for the north quarter adjoining, for, true 
farmer that she was, she desired to own all 
the land that joined her own. 

@ When the Multers settled on their place, 
there was a little grove of scrub-oak and hazel 
on one corner. The oak had all been cut off for 
fuel but the hazel remained, and in this hazel 
patch was the spring. The hazel patch with a 
dozen or two young apple-trees, honored by 
being called the orchard, were all the trees 
there were about the place. 

@ The plain story-and-a-half house was un- 
protected by a single shade-tree; and in the 
immediate vicinity the geese, chickens, and 
young pigs had trodden out all semblance to 
verdure. The parched ground was full of 
cracks, as if beseeching rain. Down in front, 
by the roadside, ragweed, burdock, and 
smartweed grew lush and lusty like a minia- 
ture forest. 

@ The proceeds of two car-loads of hogs and 
one load of steers, which had been shipped 
to the Chicago market the year before, had 


been put into a barn. “‘ Hit ’s the finest an’ 
biggest in Deer Creek Township, if I do say 
it myself,’’ said Mr. Multer to the preacher, 
‘“ but it’s Mary Ann’s doin’s. She allus said, 
‘Thomas, feed your corn, never sell it.’ So 
I bought yearlings on time and shoats, and, 
b’ gosh, Elder, thar’s yer barn. Hain’t she a 
sweet ’un?”’ 

@ Mr. Multer’s heart was filled by the love 
of his ‘‘ woman ”’ and never, in his wildest 
fancies, could he think of a single trait where- 
in she could be improved. “‘ In course’’’ he 
once said to Jack Martin, ‘‘in course, she 
spits and scratches a bit sometimes, but all 
weemen have to scold. It’s a way they got— 
it’s natur—an’ they can’t help it.”’ 

‘eA few weeks after the marriage of this 
worthy pair, they attended a _ protracted 
meeting, and through the ministrations of 
the evangelist, Mrs. Multer was ‘ brought 
under conviction,’ and duly received, on 
confession of her faith, into the church. Mr. 
Multer sat on a back seat with the scoffers, 
but it was a proud moment for him, when, 
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on request of the minister that the brethren 
should ‘‘ occupy the time,”’ his wife arose and 
related her ‘‘ experience. ’’ When, however, 
she asked the prayers of all assembled for her 
husband who was ‘still in the bonds of 
iniquity and on the broad highway to hell,”’ 
Thomas Multer turned pale and pulled 
nervously at the red whiskers that fringed 
his neck. Many and loud were the appeals 
sent up to the Throne of Grace on his behalf; 
and, although the scoffers still scoffed, on the 
third-night he went forward and fell, a sob- 
bing and helpless mass on the mourners’ 
bench. His faithful wife knelt on one side of 
him, the preacher on the other. The struggle 
with the adversary was a severe one and 
lasted over an hour, but Mr. Multer was 
urged not to let go until he had _ received 
the blessing. At last he arose with many 
joyous and mighty “ Hallelujahs!’ and an- 
nounced that his sins were forgiven. It was a 
day of great rejoicing. The following evening 
it required considerable courage for Mr. 
Multer to stand, and, by the aid of many 


promptings from his good wife who sat by his 
side, to say: ‘‘’Sperienced a change—Allus 
lived a different life—Love Lord Jesus Christ 
with all my soul—Always ’'tend to serve him 
—Brethren, pray fer me that I may hold out 
faithful.” A slight cough and shuffle of feet 
was here heard, coming from the direction of 
the scoffers on the seats back by the stove. 
Suddenly Tom Multer turned and roared, 
“ I’ve ’sperienced a change, an’ I don’t keer 
a gol darn who knows it.” 
‘e That settled it; the scoffers let him alone. 
His wife and he were immersed, and it is good 
to relate, that he did “ prove faithful.” The 
wife, by many repetitions, taught him three 
prayers, which were used successively at fam- 
ily worship, and a grace which was reeled off 
mechanically at mealtime. 
‘é When Mr. and Mrs. Multer moved to 
Illinois they took with them their church 
letters, which were duly given in to “‘ the 
Baptis’’’ who had meeting every other 
‘‘Lord’s day ”’ in the school-house. 
‘é The Multers had some property and were 
—r[8— 


thought so well of by the brethren, that, with 
the help of a little diplomatic work by Mrs. 
Multer, Mr. Multer became Deacon Multer, 
and Deacon Multer he is, even to this day. 
The Multers were blessed with two children, 
Edith, the girl we have already seen, and 
Tommy, who was one year older. Two chil- 
dren more unlike never slept in one trundle- 
bed. 

2 Tommy had his mother’s little piercing, 
black, beady eyes and pug-nose. He was 
hearty as the Berkshire pigs that nosed 
around the back stoop and squealed for sour 
milk. Tommy was his mother’s darling, but 
good Deacon Multer let the little frail, fair- 
haired girl drive him for a horse by his 
suspenders, when he shaved his upper lip on 
Sunday mornings. When the mother chided 
her for this once, Deacon Multer retorted 
sharply (and it was the crossest word he ever 
spoke to his wife), ‘‘ Leave the little ’un alone, 
will you, Mary Ann? B’ gosh, I won't hev 
it—She’s queer, I know, but I can’t help 
a-lovin’ of her.”’ 

ie 


é The arrival of the new preacher was a great 
event to the Multers. It had been talked of 
for several weeks, and the unconscious object 
of this interest had been invested with tran- 
scendent wisdom. His eloquence they were 
sure was of a sort that would bring many 
converts into the fold, and ‘“‘ Prob’ly bust up - 
the Meth’dis’ entirely,’ said Deacon Multer 
—a thing much to be desired from the Multer 
standpoint. 

‘é “ Here now, don’t sniffle,”’ said Mrs. 
Multer on the Saturday morning we have 
spoken of—‘‘ Just run out and pick up a 
basket of chips at the wood-pile an’ some cobs 
so I can git a right smart fire. There’s a heap 
o’ work to do afore three o'clock, and if you ‘Il 
help me real good and not just stand ’round in 
the way and gouge yer eyes, mebbe I’ll let you 
go to town with your Popsy in the spring-wag- 
on, after the minister. Did you hear ¢4az¢2”’ 
Edith heard, and the tears dried straight- 
way, for the thought of going to town in the 
new spring-wagon was a great treat. The 
child had never ridden in this wagon but once. 
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“My! Ain’t it fun? Just like a feather bed!’’ 
she said to Tommy, who sat next to her on 
the back seat, while Mr. and Mrs. Multer, in 
stiff Sunday attire, sat in front. ‘‘ Pooh— 
this is nothin’,”’ said Tommy, “‘ I wunst rode 
in a kerridge, I did, an’ on the railroad, too, 
all the way to Lickin’ County, Ohier, w’en 
Mammy took me thar last year. You could 
ha’ gone if you had n’t a-been so bad, and 
made so much fuss jest because they wanted 
you to stay out o’ school and herd the steers— 
Who wants to go to school nohow? Yes; you 
had ter stay homean’ keep house, did n’t you? 
Serves you right.’’ And the gentle Tommy 
followed up his remarks with a pinch that 
made the girl nearly scream with pain, but 
the thought that the woman in the starched 
calico and lace mitts on the front seat might 
look around smothered the scream, and the 
pain was soon forgotten in the pleasure of the 
ride; so different from the old, springless 
Schuttler wagon, with its hard boards, or 
possibly chairs on Sunday, placed side by 
side in the wagon-box. 
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‘é The thought of this ride had remained a 
delightful memory for three months, and 
Mrs. Multer showed great diplomacy in 
promising a ride to town in the new spring- 
wagon and after the new preacher, too. 

“Do you think he knows all about every- 
thingr”’ asked the child, as she deftly wiped the 
dishes. ‘‘W’y, in course,’’ said Mrs. Multer. 
‘“ He prob’ly has read all the books they air. 
Once in Peory, at the ’Sociashun where I was 
a delegate, I heerd him preach; and he is 
powerful. I never heerd a man wax so power- 
ful afore. Git the old broom now, child and 
the scrub-bucket and go over the kitchen 
floor. Then wipe it up on your knees, while 
I go to the spring-house an’ look after the 
milk—Thar, you did wash the dishes for 
wunst without breakin’ any—You kin work 
w’en you wants to, can’t you?” 

‘é There are farmers’ wives—and many of them 
too—sad to relate, who are careworn, hollow- 
eyed and distressed. Over the door of many 
a farm-house could be placed the legend— 
‘Women whoenter hereleaveall hope behind.”’ 


Mrs. Multer was not heartbroken by any 
means. Whether she had any heart to break 
might be a disputed question. She got a 
stimulus from the exercise of her power; she 
felt that she was absolute monarch. Gradu- 
ally she had drawn the lines closer and closer 
around Deacon Multer, until he realized his 
helplessness; and never a purchase did he 
make of any kind unless on her order. He 
gave account to her of all the money he re- 
ceived; but no doubt his pride was genuine, 
when he said to Jack Marlin: ‘‘ She is the 
smartest woman on airth and kin do more 
work nor seven men.”’ 


NOON 


The Sun rides high— 

His grandeur’s now at flood; 

His golden paths no bound’ries know. 

From north to south, from zone to zone 

Proud King! 
* * * * * * 

How dark the pall, 

When Midnight comes at noon. 
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NOON 


field when dinner-time 
arrived. Potatoes boiled 
with thejackets on, roast- 
ing-ears, beet-greens and 
f boiled pork, hot johnny- 
cake and coffee, with 
green- a pie made up the repast. All 
was put on the table at one time. Edith 
sang softly to herself as she worked, and many 
were the quick steps she made between the 
kitchen and the dining-room. Her face was 
red and hot with the exertion. Mrs. Multer 
wiped her brow on her check-apron as she 
emerged from the kitchen and called: 

@ ‘“‘ Come boys, dinner’s ready, such as ’tis.”’ 
The men were standing about the back stoop. 


They had washed in the tin basin on the 
porch, where the gourd of soft-soap stood, 
and wiped their hands and faces on the roller- 
towel. ‘‘ The boys ’’ needed no second invita- 
tion; coatless, each took the nearest vacant 
seat. Deacon Multer rushed through grace, 
and ended by saying, ‘‘ For Jesus’ sake Amen 
—Fingers was made before forks; help your- 
selfs, boys.’’ 

The boys did. A clatter of knives and forks 
was heard, peculiar sounds, like pumps suck- 
ing water, swoops of beet-greens, and gulps 
divers and sundry, broke on the ear as the 
dishes were emptied. No conversation was 
indulged in until the dinner was nearly over, 
and then the tongues found time for other 
than gastronomical exercise. Forks were pas- 
sed to neighbors with—“ Here, Jack, spear 


me anuther hunk o’ that barrow.’’—“‘ Waltz 
the grease this way, please. How can a feller 
eat johnny-cake without butter ?’’—“ Sas- 


shay that pie to this end, you big Chester 

White.” “‘ Holy smoke! wot a plate polisher 

that Jack Marlin air!” ‘ Hain’t you afeard of 
—— Oe 


founderin’, Bill?’ ‘‘ Jest watch the Deacon 
shovel in the grub.”’ 

‘@ It must be admitted that the Deacon had 
been very busy, but he now found time to look 
up. His little china-blue eyes twinkled with 
pleasure. He had enjoyed a good meal, and to 
think that the neighbors who had come to 
help out the haying had also enjoyed a repast, 
probably better than they could have gotten 
at home, gave him a keen sense of satisfaction. 
His wife was a good cook and all the neighbors 
knew it; so when the Multers needed extra 
help there was no difficulty in finding it. Mr. 
Multer emptied his coffee-cup, pushed his 
chair back, and rubbing his waistband gently, 
delivered himself thusly: ‘‘ Boys, w’en you 
gits married, git a woman wot can cook. Now 
Mary Ann there chased me around ’til I had 
to marry her to git rid on her; but, by jingo, I 
sometimes am glad I was chased.’ Mrs. 
Multer had heard this same remark many 
times, but it always pleased her. She blushed 
a deeper red, and a smirk passed over her 
face as she shook a tablespoon across the 


table and said, ‘‘ Thomas Multer, I’ll fix 
you.” 

@ The chairs were just going to be pushed 
back, preparatory to leaving the table, when 
Deacon Multer’s dull face turned to a stare, 
‘“* Jeewhitaker, mother, w’y wots the matter 
with the little un? She hain’t eta thing. Here, 
Honey, pass yer plate—there’s some o’ the 
greens yet and here’s a bit of pork on my 
plate. Wot did you say, dear? Oh, yer goin’ 
somew’ere? Wal, that’s good—but Popsy’s 
baby must eat just the same. Now tell us 
were yer goin’.”’ 

@ The child had slipped down into her chair 
until the flaxen head was nearly on a linewith 
the table. A half-smile of joy came to her face. 
@ The rough, simple-hearted men ceased 
their hilarity, and, glancing at one another, 
then at the child, they seemed to recognize her 
tender innocence, and half ashamed, they 
listened for the gentle voice. 

8 I’m goin’ with my Popsy in the new spring- 
wagon after the new preacher, 1am; Mammy 
said I might if I’d bring the wood, and carry 


the water, and wash the dishes, and scrub 
the floor and ’’— 

fe Wow— wow—ah—wow—wow—wow,”’ 
This wail of woe came from the other end of 
the table. ‘‘ Shut up, will you,” said Deacon 
Multer. “ How often have I told you not 
to talk with your mouth full.” 

‘@ “Mammy promised me yisterday I could 
go with you, and Ede was to rake hay. She 
stays at the house and has a good time, and 
I have to ride the horse on the hay-rake and 
never go nowhere.”’ 

% Tommy’s big, round, red face and stout 
form were so out of keeping with his plaintive 
wail, that the farmhands guffawed aloud. 
‘ “That's so,” said Mrs. Multer. ‘‘ Tommy 
is right. I did promise him. Ede can go next 
time. She can take Tommy’s place rakin’, 
I s’pose I'll have to git along without her all 
the afternoon, but ’tain’t much difference no- 
how—she’s only in the way. Tommy hain’t 
very well, so you go right along, Edith, and 
ride the horse. It ’s easy work. You can jest sit 
a-straddle and rest your feet on the tugs and 


mind the mare. I/say, Jack Marlin, make her 
wear her sun-bonnet. She never does when out 
o’ my sight if she can help it.”’ 

@ The sun-bonnet was banged over the yel- 
low curls, and the child pushed by the woman, - 
not ungently, down the back steps after Jack 
Marlin, who had gone for the horse. 

@ ‘Here, little ’un, it’s a shame to send you 
out fer a job like this, but, never mind, I'll 
tell you a story of the sea, bout a whale, just 
as I uster. Let me lift you. Now then—upsy, 
daisy! There you air!—Here, Bill, give us a 
hist.’ Bill seized the uplifted left leg of the ex- 
sailorman, and with a grunt he swung over 
the patient old horse, behind the frail child. 
‘‘ Here we go fer open sea—you and me—fer 
ten thousand miles away. Hain’t it fun?’’ No 
answer was made, only two big tears chased 
each other down the white cheeks and fellon the 
blue strings of the sun-bonnet. The harness- 
chains on the horse rattled and the cape of 
the little sun-bonnet fluttered in the hot wind, 
as the old horse shuffled off up the dusty road 
in the heat of the blazing summer sun. 


AFTERNOON 


Westward the monarch takes his course, 
Great in his majesty. 

All earth and sea and sky 

Know resting-time is nigh. 

The earth spreads wide her cloth of gold, 
*T is harvest time of day; 


Bring in the sheaves. 
* xx x * ** * 


The Misery ’s bold that stalks abroad, 
This hallowed hour. 
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AFTERNOON 


CHAPTER III 


white shirt and his Sun- 
day suit, and after greas- 
! ing his boots, hitched 
the mules to the new 
spring-wagon, and father 
and son started for town. 
The on ae and let off one passenger, 
a large man weighing over two hundred 
pounds, carrying a shiny, patent-leather va- 
lise and a cotton umbrella tied about with 
a white string. 

@ Mr. Multer was in some doubt about 
being able to pick out the right man, and not 
until the large man looked about inquiringly 
did the Deacon step forward. 

@ “Air you Elder Skifford? and air you 


lookin’ fer Deacon Multer? ’Cause if you air, 
I’m the same.” 

8 “Brother Multer, I am delighted to know 
you. And is this bright little man your son? 
Why, I should know it from the resemblance 
—perfect likeness!’ and he patted the young- 
ster on the head, while the boy tried to hide 
behind his father. 

Mrs. Multer stood on the steps as the 
spring-wagon stopped. She had put on a 
clean calico dress and a collar, a thing she 
never wore, excepting when the minister came 
or when she went to church. The check-apron 
had been changed for a white one. The 
reverend gentleman got out of the wagon with 
some difficulty. He wore a high hat, slightly 
dilapidated, and his linen duster sailed out 
behind, as he came forward extending his hand 
and heartily remarked, ‘‘ God bless you, Sister 
Multer. It does my heart good to see you.” 
‘e The way was led into the little parlor 
which was only unlocked on very rare oc- 
casions; not even on Sundays unless there 
were visitors. 


‘é The front door opened directly into this 
room, and the children thought it a great 
treat to sit in the parlor on one of the hair- 
cloth chairs. There were six of these and a 
slippery sofa covered with the same material. 
In the exact center of each of the four walls was 
a picture. One was a colored lithograph, 
showing a weeping willow; beneath this tree 
was a tombstone on which leaned a woman 
in spit-curlsand leg-o’-mutton sleeves, wearing 
large hoops. 

‘é Beneath the picture were the words: 


GONE BEFORE 
IN MEMORY OF 
SUSAN GONDER 


‘é The name had been written in with ink by 
Mrs. Multer, and the deceased was her sister 
who had died in infancy. The other three 
pictures were also colored lithographs; one 
of a very beautiful young woman with very 
red cheeks, and the name ‘‘ Matilda’ was 
beneath. The mate to this picture was of a 
good little boy with a wide collar and 


the name of this picture was ‘‘ Our Pet.” 
© The fourth picture was somewhat larger 
than the others, and represented a battle- 
scene—soldiers charging up a steep height— 
an officer ahead waving his sword!—and the 
title of the picture was ‘‘ The Defenders of 
Our Country.” 

‘? On one end of the mantel was a plaster- 
paris cat with yellow and green spots. A 
small basket of fruit made of the same ma- 
terial was at the other end, and in the middle 
was a bouquet of dried flowers. 

 Asmall center-table, with a very cold marble 
slab on which reposed the family Bible, com- 
pleted the entire furniture of the room save 
for a what-not which hung in the corner. 

© Mrs. Multer had a change of voice when 
the preacher arrived, as different from her 
ordinary tone as her white apron was different 
from her check. It was fawning, humble, and 
deferential to a rare degree, and her manner 
was eminently prim and proper. She sat 
bolt upright on one of the hair-cloth chairs 
and folded her hands across her lap. 


‘e “ Brother Skifford, air the spiritual state 
of your flock in Peory in an incouragin’ con- 
dishun?”’ asked the lady, after the weather 
had been fully discussed. 

 “ Thank God, Sister Multer, I can truth- 
fully say I have been blessed in my labors far 
beyond my just deserts. Within a year thirty- 
nine have been brought under conviction. 
Beside these there are several other seekers. 
Thirty-one have joined the Church on pro- 
fession of faith and seven by letter; and al- 
though a Judas in our flock has sought to 
create dissension, the Lord has seen fit to 
punish him as he deserves.” 

‘e ‘As how was he punished, I dunno, 
Brother Skifford ?”’ 

“Sister Multer, the Lord, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, removed his helpmeet, in child-birth, 
and I preached her funeral a week ago to-day.” 
‘& ‘‘ Was she a perfessor?”’ 

é “ No, Sister Multer; she was not a pro- 
fessor of religion—that is what makes it so 
hard for her husband—he knows she is lost 
and he can never see her in Heaven.” 


@ “Did she leave much of a family, I dunno?” 
asked Mrs. Multer in a matter-of-fact, absent- 
minded way. 
‘Seven children and the husband I have 
just told you of. The ways of the Lord are 
righteous.” 
© The deep, solemn orotund of the preacher 
rang through the little parlor and out into 
the other room and through the kitchen, and 
seemed to come back. 
@ Mrs. Multer was thinking of her supper, 
so she only sighed, as was proper, and said, 
*“ Brother Skifford, I’m powerful sorry I can’t 
entertain you, but the men will soon be in 
from the field, and I must git supper. Poor 
folks can’t afford hired girls. Tommy, show 
the Elder the albun.”’ 
@ Tommy had shown the family “ albun ” 
before, and he proved himself an expert, as he 
flopped the disjointed book on the minister's 
knees and turned the leaves, rapidly calling 
off the uncles, cousins and aunts. Then he 
picked up the pressed flowers and the leaves 
that had fallen out, and turning to the what- 


not said: ‘See our books! Hain’t they nice, 
and hain’t we got a lot? This is our Family 
Bible, with all our names in, and my Pop’s 
name in gold letters on the kiver. Ede says 
she is goin’ to save all the money she 
gits for blackberries and buy books. Mammy 
says she better save her money fer clo’es. Who 
is Ede? W’y she’s my sister, Edith, twelve, 
goin’ on thirteen. She’s ridin’ old Jane, rakin’ 
hay. She cried to do it, ’cause she’s lazy and' 
won’t help Mammy—so I let her ride the 
the horse, I did. I allus makes other folks 
happy, I do—the Bible says we must; I allus 
does as the Bible tells, Ido. Have I been saved? 
In course I have; I love Lord Jesus Christ, all 
my might, all my heart, all my soul, I do. 
Ede don’t; she would n’t go forward last 
winter when I did. I am saved, I am; when I 
die I will go to Heaven, I will, fer the Bible 
says so. I am goin’ to be a preacher w’en I 
grows up, I am.” 

The preacher stroked his long chin- 
whisker, and listened encouragingly to theglib 
youth, helping him on with an occasional 


approving nod or exclamation of approval. 
‘““ And so your sister has never experienced a 
change of heart? Why! How very wicked and 
stubborn she must be!’”’ added Mr. Skifford. 
® ‘‘ Her is awful wicked and awful stubborn. 
Mammy has to box her ears, and lock her in 
the wheat-bin, and send her to bed without her 
supper lots o’ times, ’cause she is so wicked 
and so stubborn.” 

‘e ‘‘ Why, what is the pernicious and dread- 
ful conduct she is guilty of?’ asked the 
preacher, now getting thoroughly interested. 
‘e“‘ W’y! She wants to go off to Peory and 
go to school and leave Mammy all the work; 
then she gits books down to Dr. Hammond’s 
and reads ’em in bed; and she never w// wear 
her sun-bonnet when she is away from the 
house. W’y! Wunst w’en she was sent to herd 
the cows she took along a cardboard thing 
and was working a thing called a motto, 
what says ‘God Bless our Home.’ The 
thing was fer Pop’s birthday. Wal, the cows 
got in the corn, and Mammy stuffed the 
cardboard thing in the stove and guv her 


a good lickin’. And she says awful things 
about the Bible, she does—she says there 
air things in the Bible what hain’t nice and 
other things what hain’t so. She says ‘Little 
Women’ is a better book fer childern than 
the Bible, she does. Oh! she is the worstest 
and wickedest thing you ever saw. Did 
you see my father’s ‘ History of Woodford 
County ’? And this is a book he got from a 
nice man who came here last week. It is 
‘ Romanism Exposed, or the Practises of the 
Convent Revealed.’ This green book is 
‘ Thrilling Adventures Among the Early 
Settlers.’ ‘One Hundred Reasons Why Im- 
mersion is the Only Mode of Baptism,’ is a 
good book Mammy says. That one is ‘ Watts 
on the Mind ’; it was guv to me las’ Crismus. 
This is Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Rest,’ and the red 
one is ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ That one below 
is ‘ The Horse and his Diseases, or every man 
his Own Veterinary.’ This one here was brung 
from the Centennial by my Aunt Sophia, a 
purpose fer Mammy; it is ‘ The Mother’s 
Own Book, or Daily Food for Daily Helps.’ 


@ “Holy smokes! Wot in tarnashun!’ 
screamed the boy as he looked out of the 
north window up the road. The book fell 
from his fingers, ‘‘ Mammy, Mammy, quick, 
something awful has happened.” 

@ The woman, the preacher and the boy 
rushed from the house, just in time to see one 
of the farm-hands pass the house on the 
horse that had drawn the hay-rake. 

‘e The man was using the end of a trace for a 
whip, and as he went by on a gallop he called 
—‘ [’m goin’ fer the Doctor.’ 

@ Out in the middle of the road the trio went. 
‘“ Why, wot is Jack Marlin carryin’? It’s 
Ede! it’s Ede! she’s dead, she’s dead!”’ 
screamed the now frightened boy. 

@ Tenderly and slowly Jack Marlin carried 
the limp form of the child,—‘‘ Stand back! 
I say, I don’t care if you be her mother!— 
You shan’t tech her!—Stand back! and give 
her air. She fell off, and the old mare stomped 
on her, I reckon.—Stand back! I say; the 
Doctor will soon be here.”’ 

‘e The mother was composed, her teeth were 


set, her ghastly yellow face alone showing her 
emotion. The little procession followed Mar- 
lin toward the house. 

e “If I have not been misinformed, your 
daughter was not a believer?” the voice 
of the preacher broke the silence. ‘‘ No, no”; 
said Mrs. Multer, “ that is the one thing 
that seems more than I can bear. She had 
never given her heart to Jesus. Worse—she 
had refused her Saviour again and again, in 
spite of all my lovin’ entreaties.”’ 

‘é The minister rolled his eyes to Heaven— 
clasped his hands and muttered, ‘ Lost! 
Lost!— It is too late; she can not enter in.”’ 
‘é The child was laid on the back porch 
where she could get the air. Jack Marlin 
stood by her and to himself, in a scarcely 
audible voice, he said again and again, ‘‘ Will 
that Doctor never come? God help her!— 
Will he ever come ?’’ The preacher sought 
to examine the helpless form, but Jack waved 
him away threateningly, and only relaxed 
enough to allow Mrs. Multer to bathe the 
white face with cold water. Still as chiseled 


marble she looked. The thin hands, calloused 
and bruised, showing the marks of toil, were 
folded across the breast. Beautiful hands 
they were, in spite of their marks; the pale 
blue veins stood out, and the fingers, long, 
tapering and delicate, even though the joints 
were enlarged by work, told of kingly blood 
somewhere in her line of ancestry. Beneath 
the frail child was a horse blanket. The faded 
calico dress scarcely reached to the knees, and 
the slender but shapely, stockingless limbs 
showed their sun-burn and the scratches of 
the blackberry brambles. The square fore- 
head was half hidden in the mass of yellow 
curls. The beauty of the face lost nothing by 
its rude surroundings. 

@ Deacon Multer crouched over the limp 
figure, moaning, ‘‘ Oh, my baby! My baby! 
My poor baby! She is dead, she is dead!’ 
Like many men of strong physical nature, 
he did not bear up under a trouble where 
brawn counts for naught. His grief was piti- 
ful. ‘‘ Here is the Doctor,” said some one. 
The little circle opened, and the good old 


physician knelt over the child and listened 
to the heart beat. He held very tenderly each 
tiny hand, and looking about he asked, 
‘‘ How has this happened?” “‘ Well,” began 
Mrs. Multer, ‘‘ she wanted to ride the horse 
in the hayfield and I tried to keep her back, 
but she wou/d go, she is so wilful, and she 
fell off. That’s all, and the old mare stomped 
on her;—is she dead? For if she is we ’ll have 
to send for old Mrs. Jones to lay her out @ 
Brother Skifford can preach the funeral afore 
he goes back.”’ 

‘é No answer from the doctor for an instant, 
and then his voice came low: ‘I fear it is a 
sun-stroke. Vo forse would tread on that 
child. Poor little weary one, grown old and 
careworn at a time when youth should know 
only freedom and joy—if she is dead, the 
long sleep will be a glad release. She is a sky- 
lark in a crow’s nest, and must needs fly 
away to sing her song.” 


ING ey 


The King of heaven slow goes to rest. 

Earth folds her hands to sink in gentlest sleep. 
The stillness hour draws near; 

The God of Silence speaks; 

The hush of Sacredness is over land and sea; 
The Universe one altar of the Infinite; 


All’s God’s. 
* 


* * * * 2k 


Stay thy voice and hand, O Man; 
*T is thou alone who desecrates. 


NIGHT 
CHAPTER IV 
came back to the little 
sufferer. She was tender- 
mond into the “ spare- 
/ room,” off from the par- 
ct ea of the bed, with a space of three 
feet along the side. 
which was unplastered and divided off by 
calico curtains. 
walls of the spare-room was the marriage 
certificate of Mr. and Mrs. Multer, which 
was neatly framed and contained the photo- 
graphs of the Deacon and his wife. 


PHONLIY) 

ra RO oe SLOWLY consciousness 
ly carried by Dr. Ham- 
lor, a box-like affair, the 

@ The family slept in one room up-stairs 

@ The only ornament on the glaring white 

hung over the head of the bed. The certificate 
i 


@ The Doctor tugged at the tightly closed 
windowand muttered, “‘ Air ischeap and there 
are quantities of it out-of-doors, but these 
saving farmer-folks are so economical in their 
habits they want to economize in this, too.”’ 
By dint of much prying the Doctor managed 
to get the window open, and he then gave 
orders that on no account should more than 
one person be allowed in the room with the 
child at one time. The men had come 
from their work by this time, and Mrs. 
Multer had changed her white apron for the 
check-one and was getting supper at a rate 
such as only she was capable of. Deacon 
Multer lingered anxiously near the sick bed, 
but was finally induced to take his place at 
the supper-table. The preacher ‘‘ asked the 
blessing,’ and the Lord was informed of the 
accident even to the last detail. The prayer 
ended with, ‘‘ And now, O God, Thou hast, 
in Thy wisdom, seen fit that Thy handmaiden 
shouldst fall from old Jane and that the 
beast shouldst stomp on her, grant us now, 
O Lorrrd, we beseech Thee, this our feeble 


petition; that she whom Thou hast seen fit to 
chastise may turn from her wickedness and 
live; for we know that Thou art a just God 
and desirest not the death of a sinner. Soften 
her perverse hearrrt, O, Thou Mighty Je- 
hovah. Let Thy wrath thunder in her ears 
until she shall know Thee, the only true and 
living God. If it please Thee, restore her 
speedily to usefulness, so that she may worth- 
ily assist our dear sister, with whom we now 
sit at meat. We thank Thee, O Lorrrd, for the 
loving presence of our sister and for the 
prosperity Thou has sent unto the master 
of this house. Increase him abundantly, O 
Lorrrd, for Thou knowest he is a bright and 
shining light and a toiler in Thy vineyard; 
and finally let Thy blessing rest upon all 
who are here assembled. All of which we ask, 
not in our own names, for we are but worms 
of the dust, but in the name of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, Aaahmen!”’ 

@ The loud, deep and solemn voice of the 
preacher reverberated through the room, and 
his clerical manner put a quietus on all 


conversation on the part of the hired men. 
The Doctor left his little patient long enough 
to go and close the door that separated the 
parlor from the other room. Then he finished 
undressing the child as gently as any woman 
might have done, and having administered 
simple remedies, he covered the thin form 
with a blanket, and placing a wet bandage 
about the child’s head went out to the north 
side of the house where he had seen Jack 
Marlin sitting beneath the bedroom window. 
@ ‘She ain’t done for, is she, Doc?”’ It was 
an imploring tone, as if the good Doctor 
himself held the keys of life and death. 

‘e ‘No, Jack; the fall did not injure her, 
but she seems very weak.” 

‘e “ No wonder, Doc.; she et no dinner, and 
she is such a frail little craft, anyway.’ 
‘ “ What! Did they send that child out to 
the hayfield dinnerless?”’ 

é ‘ W’y it looks that way. You see she was 
so tickled ’cause she was goin’ to town, she 
had no appetite, and when she could n’t go, 
she was feelin’ so bad she could n’t eat. I 


snivied a hunk o’ corn bread from the table 
and took it to the field, but she was n’t 
hungry she said. I seed she was orful pale, 
so ‘bout three o’clock I had her lay down on 
the north side of the stack, but Mrs. Multer 
was on the lookout from the gable-window 
of the house. She saw I was n’t doin’ much 
with the rake. It’s one o’ those old-fashioned 
things that slides along the ground and you 
walk behind and give ’er a jerk and over she 
goes, and if you don’t look out she goes over 
when you don’t want ’er. I’d ruther scrape 
the mainmast in a high sea. The woman seed 
the rake ketch in an ant-hill and she came out 
to the field, went over and got the baby and 
put her back on the old mare. The woman 
wants to be kind, I spose, but she’s gota hide 
like a ’gater and an appetite like a boa, and 
wot does sucha one know ’bout a leetle angel 
like that? I up an’ kicked agin her puttin’ of 
the kid on the horse in the hot sun any more, 
but she said, ‘You wants to ride, Edith, don’t 
you?’ and the young ’un piped back, ‘ Yes, I 
wants to ride if my Popsy wants me to.’ ”’ 


‘@ Jack here blew his nose suspiciously on a 
very much wadded red handkerchief, and 
added imploringly: ‘‘ You won’t let her kick 
out, will you, Doc?”’ 

@ ‘‘ Now, Jack, a doctor does not amount to 
much. It is nature that heals. She will get 
well; well enough probably to do the family 
washing on Monday as she always does. 
What you tell me about her having no dinner 
throws some light on the subject; but Jack, 
there is a hunger of the heart. Yes, I know the 
sun was very hot, but she belongs to a type 
that has much more vitality than people 
give credit for. She dropped over seventy 
acres of corn, riding a Brown corn-planter last 
Spring, and one day I stopped my gig in the 
road just to see how lightly she jumped off 
and reset the stake as the planter turned 
around. She was barefoot, and the little, blue 
sunbonnet was on the back of her head and 
the yellow curls strayed out here and there. 
Why, it was a picture. The planter started 
off and I heard its click, and not knowing 
what I was doing, I up and brought my 


hickory whip down over my horse’s back 
with an awful whack—all before I thought 
—I imagined it was old Multer I was 
hitting, I suppose. She is not ¢heir child 
you know, Jack. They got her out of the 
Orphan Asylum, down at Bloomington. 
She had been left on some rich man’s door- 
step, all wrapped up in dainty flannel, and 
on a card fastened to the basket, they say, 
were the words, ‘ God knows.’ 

@ “Oh, so you are through supper, are 
you, Mrs. Multer? Well, I was waiting here 
for you, talking to Jack. Edith is a sick 
child, but she does not need medicine. All 
you need to do is to give her love and tender 
sympathy. When the soul is in the right 
condition, nature cures. Keep her quiet; 
please do. Now go and get her nightgown, 
and I will put it on her, and bathe her face 
again, and then jog back to town.” 

® “La me! Doctor, what you talkin’ about? 
Little girls wearin’ nightgowns! Why, it’s 
time enough to talk of nightgowns when 
they gits growed up. You must think we are 


stuck up city folks. W’en the Deacon takes 
to nightshirts it’ull be time enough to 
make nightgowns fer youngsters, and me 
with all the work thet I’ve got to do! She 
hain’t very bad is she, Doc? You know she 
has had these faintin’ spells afore, only she 
always come outer ’em sooner. My, I wuz 
gittin’ frightened this time.”’ 

é Jack Marlin was standing at the open 
window, looking intently in at the child; the 
bandage was about her head; the face was 
very pale, but the gentle rising and falling 
of the coverlet told that she was sleeping 
calmly. 

@ “ Well, I’ll put. So long! Mebbe I'll be 
back after I’ve done my chores. The kid may 
be wusser, and if any one is needed to set up 
with her, it’s my watch,” and Marlin lum- 
bered off across the field in the direction of a 
shanty a mile away, where he kept ‘‘ bach.”’ 
‘é The twilight fell, and the men had just 
finished their chores; the milk-pails with 
froth piled up to running over, had been 
carried to the spring-house, and the milk 


strained into pans and the pans set in the 
running water. Mrs. Multer had “ done the 
dishes’ and put the things away, and was 
vainly coaxing Master Tommy to wash his 
feet out in the horse-trough ere he went to 
bed. Tommy protested and said, “’Tain’t 
no use; I’ll have to do the same thing to- 
morrow. You know I was swimmin’ with the 
hired men last week anyway.’ 

@ The Deacon carried a bucket of skimmed 
milk to a couple of calves staked out in the 
front yard, and was unloosening one of them 
that had got its rope so twisted it was nearly 
choked. Bill Smith, one of the hired men, sat 
on the back porch, smoking a homemade 
cob-pipe. His boots were off, his feet bare and 
his trousers rolled to his knees, prepara- 
tory to doing for himself the task that Master 
Tommy had refused. 

@ ‘“ How’s the little ’un by this time,”’ called 
the Deacon to his wife. 

@ ‘Oh, she’s all right—sleepin’ like a log,”’ 
was the reply. 

Deacon Multer still worked away at the 


kinked rope, and the hungry calf had man- 
aged to plunge its head into the bucket in a 
way that caused the milk to fly into the 
Deacon’s face. His big foot kicked viciously 
at the calf, that had now circled the rope 
around him in such a way that he was nearly 
thrown off from his feet. ‘‘I swan to Guinea,”’ 
—the balance of the pious oath was smoth- 
ered, as he saw Elder Skifford seated on the 
front door-step. The heat had caused the 
reverend gentleman to remove his vest and 
linen duster; the ends of his celluloid collar 
had been unbuttoned and flew loose. Mrs. 
Multer came out and handed him a big 
palm-leaf fan well covered with flyspecks, 
and the fan was worked vigorously. 

é “ The moon’s comin’ up red as a rooster’s 
comb and wattles,’’ said Mrs. Multer, ‘‘and 
it’s so mighty muggy’ pears we ’re goin’ to hev 
rain. There ’ll be a good many out anyway, 
rain or shine; there allus is to hear a new 
preacher—that is, I mean they hev all heerd * 
on you, as one of the smartest men in the 
‘Sociashun, and of course they will be out. 
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If the Meth’dis’ had any decency they would 
give over their meetin’. I reckon they will 
anyway in the evenin’ and all come up to 
hear you. You must give it to ’em strong on 
immersion, and show ’em the error of their 
way on infant baptism. Their preacher prob- 
‘ly don’t keer to hear you, but he will come 
jest to git out o’ preachin’ hisself. Land a 
livin’, you don’t say! Hain’t you choosed 
your subject for to-morrow yit? My! our 
other pasture had to work and study th’ 
whole week to git out one sarmint and ’twant 
much of a sarmint then.” 

“No,” said the solemn voice of the preacher, 
‘‘ T waste no precious time in so-called prep- 
aration. When a man is called of God to 
preach, it shows great lack of faith to as- 
sume that God will not tell him what to say. 
Would God call a man and then expect him 
to go to a college of oratory? Moses pleaded 
he was slow of speech and did not know what 
to say, but the Lord put words of fire in 
his mouth. Jonah was afraid he had n’t any 
sermon prepared. Do you think the apostles 

SOL a 


spent a week writing out their sermons on < 
typewriter and practising on them before < 
mirror? Aaaah! No, Sister Multer; I do a 
Spurgeon does; I open my Bible and th 
verse my eye falls upon I use as a text 
Spurgeon is the greatest preacher the worl 
has ever known, save Saint Paul. Both o 
them were Baptists. A short time ago a dea 
sister of Spurgeon’s flock was taken to Heaver 
and before she died (and a most happy 
death-bed it was), she selected the verse fron 
the Holy Word that she wanted Mr. Spur 
geon to use when he preached her funera 
obsequies. Spurgeon retired to his study anc 
labored hours and hours to write out ; 
sermon on the text, but Aaahlas! it was n« 
use; the Lord was not with him. Then hi 
fell on his knees and prrrayed for light. Thi 
answer came, as it always does to those whe 
prray aright.—‘ Go into your pulpit, an 
nounce your text and I will tell you what te 
say. Spurgeon did so, and Sister Multer 
never did words so mighty fall from th 
tongue of man. The floods were unloosed anc 
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the groans of sinners filled the air; more than 
two hundred souls were snatched as brands 
from the burning, and saved right then and 
there.”’ 

‘e Deacon Multer had finished his chores, 
and now stood at the corner of the house, 
leaning against the rain-barrel, chewing a 
straw. He had been listening to the Rev. Mr. 
Skifford, but it was evident that now his 
mind was working hard and at last he blurted 
out: “‘ Jack says, he does, that a preacher 
who preaches off-hand has only one sarmint 
and he gives it back end to, or dives inter it 
in the middle an’ works both ways; an’ 
allus startin’ in at a new place and liftin’ 
his voice high er low, and by poundin’ and 
thumpin’, folks thinksit a new sarmint, cause 
he hollers and yells, pounds and thumps in 
different places. Like startin’ a man in a 
piece of timber, you start him in on one side, 
the nex’ day on t’other an’ he thinks it’s a 
different patch, when all the time it’s same 
patch—Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!—”’ 

‘@ Many farmers carry a smoldering spite 


against professional men. The farmer has 
been told so often that ‘all wealth comes 
from the soil ’’ and that “ the doctor, lawyer 
or preacher is a non-producer and lives upon 
the labor of the farmer,’’ that these half- 
truths are well remembered, and a joke on a 
non-producer (whom they reverence and hate 
by turn) is appreciated. And possibly Deacon 
Multer was a trifle jealous of the preacher- 
man, around whom Mrs. Multer fluttered 
so attentively. Mrs. Multer never talked so 
to Aim, leaving her work to visit; no, not for 
ten years had they had a quiet chat. Was n’t 
he her husband whom she had sworn, yes, 
sworn to love, cherish, and obey? Obey/ 
Yes, it was Ae who obeyed, and wasn’t he 
a heap sight better than this preacher, who 
wore a b’iled shirt and never done no 
work? 

‘® ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!” rang the immoderate laugh 
of the farmer, but it was cut off very short by 
Mrs. Multer, ‘‘ Thomas, go slop the pigs 
to wunst; Bill has forgot it. Don’t you hear 
‘em squeal? Air you goin’ to let ’em starve? 


Wonder what ’ull become o’ things w’en I’m 
dead and gone!”’ 

Mrs. Multer was vexed, and feared the 
guest would take offense at the uncouth 
speech of her ‘‘ man,’’ and she started to 
apologize, when a faint voice was heard calling 
from the spare room, ‘‘ Mammy, Mammy, 
please, I’m so hungry.” 

@ ‘“Wot’s that you say, child ?”’ 

@ “I’m so hungry, Mammy, please.”’ 

@ ‘Yes, in course; you didn’t eat much 
dinner did you, and had ’nother o’ those 
faintin’ spells. They ‘Il kill you yit, I’m sure. 
My uncle uster have ‘em, Brother Skifford— 
they called it appleplexy, and one day he 
died right at the dinner-table, jest as he was 
passin’ his plate fer pie.”’ 

@ ‘The ways of the Lord are righteous,” 
solemnly said the preacher. 

® The few sheep in the dried-up pasture-lot 
seemed home-sick as night came on, and they 
bleated different high and low lonesome notes. 
The fire-flies darted here and there among the 
ragweed down by the roadside; bats circled 


over the barn; above them were night-hawks 
that darted after the lazy humming-beetles. 
A whip-poor-will called plaintively to his 
mate. 
‘é The wind had died away and the air was 
thick, hot and stifling. Off to the south ‘sheet 
lightning ”’ now and again shone out against 
the blackness of the night; crickets chirruped; 
a farm-wagon, a mile off toward town, made 
melancholy rumble; the noise intertwined 
with the faint, far-away tinkle of a cow-bell, 
that seemed to come from the distant timber, 
which stood out a dark line against the low 
horizon of the west. 
‘é Mrs. Multer bustled about, lighted a 
smoky kerosene-lamp, and got the child a 
bowl of bread and milk. The lamp was set on 
the window-sill. Thelittle patient was propped 
up in bed, and the mother, bringing in a 
kitchen chair, sat holding the bowl while the 
girl ate. 
‘e “‘ My head aches so,” said the plaintive 
voice. 
‘é “ W’y! You don’t eat as if you was sick,”’ 
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replied the woman, with a raillery meant for 
encouragement. 

@ The preacher came in and sat on the edge 
of the bed. The group was soon joined by the 
Deacon and Bill Smith, who had completed 
his ablutions at the horse-trough. The pair 
stood in the doorway and looked on curiously. 
@ Mr. Skifford broke the silence by saying 
impressively, ‘‘ My friends, this accident has 
been sent as a warning to us all. In the midst 
of life we are in death; our lives hang by a 
thread. ‘When His wrath is kindled but a 
little we perish by the way.’ Oh, let us be 
prepared to stand in the presence of our 
Maker. Only God’s mercy saved our young 
friend here. If she had died, her soul would 
now have been in torment. Lost! Lost! Lost! 
The ways of God are past finding out. In His 
infinite love He brought her back to life 
that she might yet believe and be saved, for 
His loving kindness is over all His works.” 
These words were delivered off into space, but 
the preacher now fixed his dull gray eyes full 
on the face of the child, and in a voice designed 
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to express tender pleading said, ‘‘ Do you not 
want, my dearrr che-ild, to give your hearrrrt 
to Jesus, now, right here now, surrender all, 
and give yourself into his loving arms—to 
believe and be saved? ”’ 
‘é No answer came. The blue eyes of the 
child opened wide and the look wandered 
from one to another. Seemingly she had 
not heard the words of the preacher. She 
made a sign that she could not eat more and 
lifted one hand to her bandaged forehead. 
Mrs. Multer understood, and dampening the 
cloth replaced it. The child slid down into the 
bed, and so slight was her frame that the 
form scarcely showed through the coverlet 
which she drew up under her chin. Her eyes 
were closed. 
‘é “ Did you hear, my che-ild? ”’ softly said 
the preacher,—‘‘ do it now, give your hearrrrt 
to your Savior—He who died for you on the 
tree, the accursed tree. He died that you 
might live; accept him now. Will you give 
your hearrrrt to Jesus? ”’ 
‘é He waited for an answer—the silence was 
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intense. A big black beetle flew in at the door, 
and bumped against the pane in a vain 
endeavor to get out. Moths fluttered around 
the smoky lamp. The wind came up colder 
from the west, and sighed mournfully about 
the house.—No answer from the child. 

@ ‘Yes, you are God’s- child. Jesus loves 
you. He is pleading for you now. Don’t you 
hear him calling, ‘Come unto me’ ? He died 
for you; only believe, and you shall be saved. 
Speak the word, and your sins that were as 
scarlet shall be made white as snow. Don’t 
you know the Bible says, ‘ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned’? Now wiil 
you give your hearrrrt to your Savior?”’ 
‘? Five minutes of slow silence dragged past, 
but still no reply. 

? ‘‘‘ He that is not for me is against me.’ 
‘And in that day I will divide the sheep from 
the goats, and will say unto the goats, stand 
now upon my left hand, and I will say unto 
them, depart from me, ye accursed, into ever- 
lasting death prepared for the devil and his 


angels, and there shall be weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.’ ‘And in that day 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
than for thee.’ 

é “ Hell, eternal hell, awaits all who reject 
the Savior. The Bible says it again and again. 
They who die in their sins are lost. We are 
conceived in sin, and are born with the curse 
upon us, and if we do not repent, we are lost. 
In Adam’s sin we all fell. If we are not born 
again we will be damned. Yes, we are damned 
already. Only by the blood of Jesus can we be 
saved. Do it now, Edith; do it now; give your 
hearrrrt to Jesus, will you?” 

‘e No answer came. 

 “ Oh, why will she not say yes?” cried Mrs. 
Multer, under her breath, ‘‘ Why will she 
not repent and live?—Oh, why is she so 
stubborn ?”’ 

‘ “‘ Why don’t she give her heart to Jesus?”’ 
echoed and groaned Deacon Multer, who still 
stood in the doorway, his face twitching and 
working with emotion. The preacher now put 
his face down very close to the child, and 


holding her by the arm said, in a voice full of 
menace and accusation, ‘‘ Edith Multer, if 
you die tonight you will go to hell, to hell— 
where the thieves, the murderers, the drunk- 
ards and the liars go; these will be your com- 
panions. The Bible says, ‘ If any man preach 
any other doctrine than this let his name be 
accursed.’ If you go to hell you go of your 
own choosing. The way of escape is open; 
accept your Savior now or all is lost. Will 
you give your heart to Jesus? Do you accept 
him as your Savior? I command you to 
answer.” 

@ Smith, the hired man, was not a Christian, 
but he prayed earnestly that she would say 
‘““Yes.’”’ As he looked he saw great tears 
rolling from the closed eyes, hot, scalding, 
blistering tears that ran down the pale face 
and soaked into the pillow. The lips moved— 
yes, she is about to speak—each ear listened 
intently for the words. ‘‘ That is right, Edith, 
you must answer, dear, that ’s a good child, 
answer now,’ encouragingly said the mother. 
‘@ The reply seemed to come with painful 


effort; and with the words was a wild, mean- 
ingless, hollow laugh, not the laugh of child- 
hood that dimples the cheek and fills the 
eye with light, the heart with joy—but it was 
a chilling, hysterical, spasmodic glee. 

@ ‘Git up, old Jane,—she ’s tired, don’t you 
think so, Jack?—She wanted to go to town 
and meet the new preacher.— Whoa!— Why, 
look, Popsy, the minister’s shirt-bosom is all 
covered with tobacco-spots—he don’t smell 
nice, does he, Popsy, and he never cleans his 
nails—I am so tired, Jack, so tired—You 
would n’t let God send me to hell, would you, 
Popsy?— Would he damn me ’cause I didn’t 
wear my sun-bonnet?—If I pick lots of black- 
berries, I can go to school, can’t 1?—Catch 
me, Jack, quick, quick, I’m going to fall!— 
if I fall off will I go to hell with the liars and 
the murderers? Quick!—the preacher is going 
to hit me—Don’t let him whip me, Jack— 
I'll be good.—Quick, Popsy!—I ’m falling, 
—I’m fall—ing—fall—”’ 

‘e The piping voice died away to a gurgle, the 
face rolled in its mass of yellow hair from side 


to side, the lips worked, the thin hands 
clutched convulsively at the coverlet. 

@ Outside the darkness had increased. A 
storm was blowing up from the south-west. 
The first few, big, pattering raindrops were 
heard, an ominous flash of lightning came, 
followed by a sharp report and then a long 
roll of muttering thunder. A sudden gust of 
wind blew out the lamp. After several inef- 
fectual attempts the lamp was again lighted. 
Hastily the preacher seized it, and holding 
the light down near the bed, he gazed intently 
on the face. It was calm and still. 

‘? The child was dead. 
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